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From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF DYERS’ MADDER, 
AS AN ARTICLE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
(Rusia Tinctoria.) 
By M. B. Bareuam, one of the Editors of the New 
Genesee Farmer. 


The quantity of madder consumed annually in the Uni- 
ted States, and imported from abroad, is perfectly astonish- 
ing to those who have given no attention to the subject. 
Unfortunately, our public records do not give very exact 
information on the subject; but Mr. Elisworth, as the 
nearest approximation he could obtain, gives the amount 
as five thousand tons! Estimating this atthe low average 
price of ten cents per pound, it makes the round sum of 
one million of dollars paid annually to foreign countries 
for an article that can be produced as good and as cheap 
at home—paid, too, by a people loaded down with indebt- 
edness, and disgraced by the forfeiture of plighted obliga 


The cultivation of madder has heretofore been represen-. 
ted as a tedious and laborious operation, ‘requiring: much 
care and skill, as well i Thedirections 
have been mainly gathered from foreign works, detailing 
the methods practiced by the plodding Dutch ‘in Holland 
and Germany. These accounts have appeared so fright- 
ful to Americans, that none of them have dared to under- 
take the business ; and Yankee enterprise and labor-saving 
ingenuity have never been exercised upon it. 

It is true, the crop requires three or four years to arrive 
at maturity, and needs considerable labor and some know- 
ledge ; but the quantity of land it occupies, and the amount 
of labor it requires, is far less in proportion to the value 
of the crop than those of any other farm-crep that can be 
named. 

‘These assertions are fully corroborated by the experi- 
ence of an enterprising American farmer, Mr. Joseph 
Swift, of Erie county, Ohio, who has been engaged in the 
culture of madder for five years past. A detailed account 
of Mr. Swift’s mode of culture and its results, was obtain- 
ed athis residence last winter, by the writer of this essay, 
and published in the New Genesee Farmer for March, 
1843. 

From this account it will be seen, that after having in- 
formed himself on the subject, and becoming satisfied that 
the business was practicable and profitable, he at once 
planted nine acres—a quantity that would astonish Myn- 
heer Van Hollander. ‘This he allowed to grow four sea- 
sons, and the crop was harvested and sold in the fall of 
1842. The following are some of the results of his ex- 
perience. The product of his best land was at the rate of 
2,000 ibs. per acre ; and he is certain that, with his pre- 
sent knowledge,he can obtain 3,000 Ibs. per acre—which is 
more than the best average crops of Holland or Germany. 
ang quality was superior to the average of imported mad- 
er. 
The labor required, including the whole time, with the 


hundred days’ work per acre. The outlay for buildings, 
fixtures, &c. did not exceed, in all, fifty dollars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of fifteen cents per 
pound, at which price he sold most of iti—notwithstand- 
ing the circumstance of its being unknown to purchasers, 
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The result, then, in. figures, fairly stated, stands thus, 
for an acre of good Jand properly managed : 


By 2,000 Ibs. of madder, at 15 cents per lb. $300 00 
Contra—To 100 days’ work, mostly boys, at 75 








els. per day, $75 00 - 
Use of land, 4 years, at 4 per year, 16 00 
Grinding, packing, &c. . 900 
100 00 
Leaving a nett profit per acre, of $200 00 


Mr. Swift was one of the earliest settlers of that section 
of the country, having resided nearly thirty years on the 
farm he now occupies, whiclr consists of about 400 acres 
of choice land, mostly alluvial, in ‘the valley of the Ver- 
million river, seven miles from Lake Erie. At my request 
he furnished me with the following practical directions 
for the cultivation of madder, which he remarked must be 
understood as intended for those whowish to cultivate 
only a few acres, and cannot afford, much outlay of capi- 
tal. Those who wish to engage in the business on an ex- 
tensive scale, would need to adopt a somewhat different 
practice ; 

Soil and Preparation—The-soil should he a deep, 
rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, roots, stones, &c., and 
toutaining a good portion of vegetable earth.» Alluvial 

ottom” land is the most suitable; but it must not be wet. 
If old upland is used, it should receive a heavy coating of 
vegetable earth, (from decayed ‘wood and leaves.) The 
land should be plowed: very in the fall, and early in 
spring apply about one hundred loads of well-rowed man- 
ure per acre, spread evenly, and plowed in deeply; then 
harrow till quite fine and free from lumps. Next, plow 
the land into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys between, 
three feet wide, then harrow the beds with a fine light har- 
row, or rake them by hand so as to leave them smooth, 
and even with the alleys: they are then ready for plant- 
ing. 

Preparing Sets and Planting.—Madder sets, or seed 
roots, are best selected when the crop is dug in the fall. 
The horizontal uppermost roots (with eyes) are the kind 
to be used; these should be separated from the bottom 
root, and burried in sand, in a cellar or pit. If not done 
in the fall, the sets may’ be dug early in the spring, before 
they begin to sprout. They should be cut or broken in- 
to pieces, containing from two to five eyes each ; i. e. three 
to fonr inches long. - The time for planting is as early in 
spring as the ground can be gotin good order, and severe 
frosts are over, which, in this climate, is usually about the 
middle of April. With the beds prepared as directed, 
stretch a line lengthwise the bed, and with the corner ofa 
hoe make a drill two inches deep along each edge and 
down the middle, so as to give three rows to each bed, a- 
bout two feet apart. {nto these drills drop the sets, ten 
inches apart, covering them two inches deep. Eight or 
ten bushels of sets are requisite for an acre. 

After Calture—As soon as the madder plants can be 
seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, so as to des- 
troy the weeds-and not injure the plants; and the hoeing 
and weeding must be repeated as often as weeds make 
their appearance. If anv of the sets have failed to grow, 
the vacancies should be filled by taking up parts of the 
strongest roots and transplanting them; this is best done 
in June. As soon as the madder plants are ten or twelve 
inches high, the tops are to be bent down on to the’ sur- 
face of the Prat ¢ and all except the tip end, covered 
with earth shovelled from the middle of the alleys. Bend 
the shoots outward and inward, in every direction, so as in 
ume to fill all the vacant space on the beds, and about 
one foot on each side. After the first time covering repeat 





and all the prejudice that usually exists in such cases. 


the’ weeding when necessary, and: tufi-‘e single horse 


No, 12. 
plough through the alleys several times to Keep. the-earth 
clean and mellow., As soon.as the plants, again become 
ten or twelve inches high, bend .down.and cover them as 
before, repeating the operation..as often as necessary, 
which is commonly three times the first season. The last 
time may be as late as September, or later if no frosts oc- 
cur. By. covering the tops. in this manner, they. change . 
to roots, and the design is to fillthe ground , as full of 





La double team, and plough a furrow’ outwar 


roots as possible. When the vacant spaces are all full, 
there will be put little chance for weeds to grow ; bitall 
that appear must be pulled out, . .,. 

The second. year—Keep the,beds free from weeds ; 
plow the alleys and cover the tops; as before directed, 
two or three. times during the season. The alleys will 
now form deep and. narrow ditches, and if it becomes dif- 
ficult to obtain good earth for covering. the tops, that o- 
peration may be omitted after the second time this season, 
Care should be taken, when covering the tops, to keep the 
edges of the beds as high as the middle ; otherwise the 
water from heavy showers will run off, and the crop suf- 
fer from drought, . re (ry 

The third year.—Very litle labor or attention is requir- 
ed. The plants will now cover the whole ground. If 
any weeds are seen, they must be pulled out; otherwise 
their roots will cause trouble when harvesting the mad-. 
der, The crop is sometimes,dug the third year; and if 
the soil and cultivation have been geod, and, the seasons 
warm and favorable, the madder, will be of good, quality ; 
but generally, it is much, better in, quality, and more. in 
quantity, when left-until the fourth year... . 


ing and Harvesting—This should. be done, bes . 


li 
tween the 20th of 20th of September. 
Take a sharp dest shor ante eee fad aise 
the tops within halfan inch of the surface uf the earth; then 
take a plough of the largest size, with a shop Rennes and 

» beam deep, .. 
around the edge of the bed ; stir the earth with forks, and 
carefully pick out all she. roots, removing the earth fram 
the bottom of the furrow; then plow another furrow 
beam-deep, as before, and pick over and remove the earth, 
in the same manner ; thus proceeding. until, the whole. is 
completed. , u binase- ip -anigplen 
Washing and Drying.—As soon as possible after dig- 
ging, take the roots to some running stream to be washed. 
If there is no running stream convenient, it can be done 
ata pump. Take large, round sieves, 24 or 3 feet in di- 
ameter, with the wire about as fine as wheat sieves ; or if 
these cannot be had, get from a hardware store sufficient 
screen-wire of the right fineness, and make frames or boxes 
about two anda half feet long and the width of the wire,on . 
the bottom of which nail the wire. In these sieves»or 
boxes, put halfa bushel of roots.at a time and étir them. 
about in the water, pulling the bunches apartso.as to wash 
them clean ; then, having a platform at hand, lay them on, 
it to dry. (To make the platform, take two-or three, 
common boards, so as to be about four feet in width, and 
nail cleets across the under side.) On these spread the 
roots about tWo inches thick fordrying in the sun, Car- 
ry the platforms to a convenient place, not far, irom the 
house, and place them side by side, in rows eastand west, 
and with their ends north and south, leaving room 'to walk 
between the rows. Elevate the south ends: of the plat~. 
forms about eighteen inches, and the north ends about six 
inches from the ground, putting poles or sticks to support 
them—this will greatly facilitate drying. After the se- 
cond or third day drying, the madder must be protected: . 
from the dews at night, and from rain, by placing the plate . 
forms one upon another to a convenient height, and ¢o- 
vering the uppermost one with boards, Spread them out 





again in the morhing, or as soon as danger is over. | Five 
or six days of ordinary fine weather will dr¥ the madder. 
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sufficiently, when it may be put away till itis convenient 
to kiln-dry and grind it. 
Kiln-drying.—The size and mode of eonstracting the 
kiln may be varied to suit circumstances. The follo-ving 
is a very cheap plan, and sufficient to dry one ton of roots 
ata time. Place four strong posts, in the ground, twelve 
feet apart one way, and eighteen the other; put girts across 
the bottom, middle and top; and nail boards perpendicu- 
larly on the outside as for a common barn. ‘I'he boards 
must be well seasoned, and all cracks or holes should be 
plastered or otherwise stopped up. Make a shed-roof of 
common boards. In the inside, put upright standards 
about five feet apart, with cross-pieces, to support the 
scaffolding. The first cross-pieces to be four feet from 
the floor; the next two feet higher, and so on to the top. 
On these cross-pieces, lay small poles about six feet long 
and two inches thick, four or five inches apart. On these 
cross-pieces, lay small pules about six feet long and two 
inches thick, four or five inches apart. On these scaffolds 
the madder is to be spread nine inches thick. A floor is 
laid at the bottom, to keep all dry and clean. When the 
kiln is filled, take six or eight kettles or hand-furnaces, 
and place them four or five feet apart on the floor, (first 
securing it from fire with bricks or stones.) and make fires 
in them with charcoal, being careful not to make any of 
_ the fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. A 
person must be in constantattendance to watch and replen- 
ish the fires, The heat will ascend through the whole, 
and in ten ortwelve hours it will all be sufficiently dried, 
which is known by its becoming brittle like pipe stems. 
Breaking and Grinding —Immediately after being 
dried, the madder must be taken to the barn and threshed 
with flails, or broken by machinery, (a mill might becon- 
structed for this purpose,) so-that it will feed in a common 
grist-mill. {fit is not broken and ground immediately, it 
will gather dampness so as to prevent ite grinding freely.’ 
Any common grist-mill can grind madder properly. When 
ground finely it is fit for use, and) may be packed in barrels 
like flour for market. 

Amount and value of Product, §e.—Mr. Swift measur- 
ed off a part of his ground, and carefully weighed the pro- 
duct when dried, which he found to be over two thousand 
pounds per acre, notwithstanding the seasons were most- 
ly very unfavorable. With his present knowledge of 
the business, he is confident that he can obtain at least 
three thousand pounds per acre, which is said to be more 
than is often obtained in Germany. ‘The whole amount 
of labor he estimates at from eighty to one hundred days’ 
work per acre. The value of the crop, at the usual whole- 
sale price, (about fifteen cents per pound) is from three to 
four thousand dollars. In foreign countries it is customa- 
ry to make several qualities of the madder, which is done 
by sorting the roots; but as only one quality is required 
for the western market, Mr. Swift makes but one, and that 
is found superior to most of the imported, and finds a rea- 

' dy sale. 

If any person desires instruction for making several 
qualities of madder, or further igformation respecting any 
other point, it may be obtained by addressing, post-paid, 
J Swifi, Birmingham, ‘Erie county, Ohio. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 

bas BUDDING. 

Budding or innoculation of fruit trees, is a very simple 
and easy operation, by whieh a bud of a valuable variety 
of fruit is wansferred to a stock of an unknown or poor | 
variety. This process has the same effect as grafting, but 
it seems more appropriate for small stocks, itis done with 
more expedition, aud if she bud does not take, the opera- 
tion does notinjure the stock, and in case of a scarcity of 
scions, a nuinber of trees may. be produced from a 
favorite variety by bodding, as each good bud skilfully 
set will generally produce a tree. 

Budding maybe performed at any time when the bark 
will as at that time the cambrium or soft substance 
that is between the bark and wood, forming the new lay- 
er of wood, will give rt to the ‘bud and cause it to 
unite tothe stock. \ it should be performed early in the 
season, that the new growth may become ripened so as 
to-endure the'cold of winter, or it should be «lone rather 

‘the bud may become united to the stock but 


to be In budding early, as soon as 
» peels, buds are taken from scions of the previous 
= present growth has not jent sub- 





Thrifty stocks only, should be budded. Buds are ta- 
ken from thrifty scions of the present year’s growth, for 
budding the latter part of the season. Those at or near 
the middle of the shoot should be preferred. T budding 
is generally practiced.—A horizontal cut is made in the 
bark of the stock, quite through to the wood, and then a 
perpendicular slit, an inch or more in length, the two cuts 
forming a T.—Then cut off a bud, holding the thick end 
of the scion from you, enter the knife about half an inch 
below the bud and cutting obliquely so as to go nearly to 
the centre of the scion at the bud, then bring out the knife 
slanting about half an inch above the bud. With the 
thumb and finger separate the wood from the bark ; and 
if the wood comes off smooth from the bud, the bud is 
good, but if it takes ont the eye or germ of the bud, leav- 
ing a little hole there, that bud must be rejected.—Some 
persons well skilled in this business, will peel off the bark 
from the wood till it comes to the eye, and then with a 
sharp thin knife they cut between the wood and eye which 
secures the bud against the eye being drawn out by the 
wood. This is a good method if very skilfully performed. 

The bud or shield being ready, place it between the lips, 
and with the flat haft of the budding knife, separate the 
bark of the stock on each side of the perpendicular cut, 
carefully as possible, without disturbing or wounding the 
cambrium, or sliver as it is called in some sections, then 
slip the bud down between the bark and wood, till the 
eye is a little below the horizontal cut; cut off the shield 
at the horizontal cut in the stock, so that the upper end 
will meet the bark above; then wind round bass rind or 
matting, soaked in water to make it soft and pliable. Be- 
gin at a little below the perpendicular slit, and wind up- 
ward, covering every part closely excepting the eye of the 
bud, and continue it a little above the horizontal cut. Wind 
close, but not very hard. 

Some operators do not take out the wood, and think “it 


‘is as well, but most nurserymen who practice budding to 


a great extent, prefer taking it out. ‘The bud should be in- 
serted on a smooth part of the stock, and rather from than 
towards the sun. In ten days ora fortnight after budding, 
such as have taken will have a fresh appearance at the 
eye, while those that have failed will be shrunk and dry. 
If the stock be very thrifty, the bandage will begin to bind 
too close and must be loosened, and after a while remov- 
ed.—Care is necessary lest this be done too soon, or 
loosed too much, which may cause an expansion of the 
bark, and loss of the bud. 

When the scions are cut, the leaves shouid be cut off 
immediately, leaving the stem about one third of an inch 
long; if this be not done the transpiration of moisture 
from the leaf will draw the moisture from the bud and de- 
stroy it in a short time, sometimes in two or three hours 
in dry warm weather, Wrap the scions in moist cloth, or 
paper, and if to be carried any distance, pack them in 
moss. 4f not used immediately, lay them in a close box 
and set them in a cool cellar, or bury them in the ground. 
In this way they may be kept good a week or more, but 
the sooner used the better. 

As to the time of budding no precise rules can be giv- 
en, as something depends on the season, and the stocks 
as to thrift. Jf the season be very forward, and then it 
becomes-dry about the season for budding, it will come 
on earlier than in late seasons and when it continues wet 
and warm; and if wet weather. continues late in the sum- 
mer, trees may be budded later than in cold dry seasons, 
The tree should continue to grow well 10 or 12 days af- 
ter the operation, in order that the bud may unite with the 
stock, Large trees and those not the most thrifty should 
be budded first, and the small and most thrifty ones last. 
Large trees and those of middling size may be budded in 
the branches, and small stocks close to the ground. 

The following rules are the result of much experience 
and observation, and may be. useful to the inexperienced. 
In this climate cherry trees should generally be budded 
from the 1st to the 10th or 15th of August; plum trees a 
liule later, from the Sth to the 20th; pear and apple trees, 
from the 10th to the 20th or 25th of August. The pear 
precedes the apple a few days.—Sometimes thrifty apple 
stocks may be budded the last of August. Peach trees of 
two years growth may be budded the latter part of August 
and the former part of Sept., and those of a years growth 
from the Ist to the 15th of September. We once succeed- 
ed well budding the 20th of September, but had cold dry 
weather succeeded, as is frequently the case at this season, 
a failure of most all the buds would have been the conse- 
quence of the delay. 





It is: best to learn to bud by examining the work and 


receiving instructions from an operator, but those wh 

have not this opportunity may’ learn from written Pg 
tions. We learned to bud from books, and we succeed. 
ed well in our first attempt, though we obtained further 
information from those who had much experience in red 
art, and from practice. ' 





GrowtH or THE Peacu—Corron Crorp—Corn jy 
Mississippi. ; 
The Peach—lI have beds of this year’s working that 
have grown two inches. The stocks are from the seed 
of last year’s fruit, and | am certain if the seed be planted 
in good soil, and the stocks cultivated, that they will at. 
tain the height of three feet by the first day of June next, 
and be over one fourth of an inch in diameter. if allowed 
to grow one year, they will be an average three fourths to 
one inch in diameter, and from seven to ten feet high; if 
budded the second year, the grower will lose one year 
any how in bear:ng, and the heading be less certain, and 
the stock will be so much larger, that two years must ex. 
pire before the scion will be of some size. Mr. Hatch, of 
Hatch & Co.’s nursery, assured me that he planted a peach. 
stone or pit in March (I think,) of 1843. It was budded 
the same year, and headed down to a proper head, this 
spring it had blossoms, and measured one inch in diame- 
ter and full seven or eight feet high. The plan of budding 
on second year’s stocks I have followed, and it may be 
best with you, but J think it wrong here. The failure in 
budding is full two to one greater, and a loss of one year: 


Many persons prefer to bud in August and September, . 


and fear to remove the trees, the next spring; I have done 
it, and moved them even to a distance of one hundred 
miles. They were out of the ground fifteen days, but 
carefully packed in a box of earth. I would not hesitate 
to bud in June, or even in May, and to remove in October 
and November, or February and March. . 

My plan to grow peaches, is to place the stones in a box 
of earth as soon as the fruit is eaten. Let the earth in the 
box be kept as in the earth in field or garden, by sinking 
it in the ground; in the spring about the time the seeds 
have burst their covering, take up the box, turn out the 
earth, and plant the seed or young stocks in rows three to 

eet apart and a foot in the row; keep the earth well 
cultivated, and begin to bud in June. Examine when the 
bark slips easily, for it does so more readily at one time 
than another, the season making a difference—if very dry 
and on dry soil noteo readily. By doing thus, the peach 
will bear the third season. 

The Cotton Crop.— There is one thing certain, that 
many who now grow cotton must quit it, no one can 
grow cotton at $16 per bale, and $2 out of that for freight, 
We must grow less cotton and provide more of the neces- 
saries, we shall then consume less of foreign make; this 
will again affect the article, but we shall be in better con- 
dition; for if we get only four cents per pound, we can 
count on having 50 to 60 per hand in money, instead of 
double that in meat, bread, &c. ’ 

Many farmers are now looking at this—they see and 
feel the consequence; yet they have been so long wed to 
the system pursued by their forefathers, that they can not 
meet the issue at once. The cotton-growing country can 
now grow three millions of bales; what effect such a crop 
would have | can not think, and fear to suppose. This 
quantity will be grown, and before consumption requires 
it, unless Jam mistaken greatly. From all I can learn the 
corn-crop is large to an unprecedented extent; but it will 
not keep down the price next year. The last crop was good, 
yet not as heavy as appearances indicated, and being so 
very cheap, as low as 12} cents per bushel, it induced a 
want of care: the consequence—price higher than for 
years before. There is a scarcity now; so soon as the 
growing crop is ripe enough to use, it will be used, and 
again there will be some want. M. W. Puirips. 

Log Hall, Edwards’ Depot P. O., Miss., 

June 26th, 1844. [ Amer. Agri. 





From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
. Tue Bucur. 


We have made the blight in pear trees a subject of in- | 


quiry for twenty-five years—have read every article on 
the subject we came across; and, as we travelled exten- 
sively in that time, have asked every practical farmer whom 
we thought likety to have any light upon the subject. We 
have read, and we have been answered, that the disease so 
destructive on the pear tree was the blight. And this is 





about the amount of all the information that this reading 
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and these inquiries have furnished. We believe the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society once offered several hun- 
dred dollars (we forget the amount) to any one who 
would discover the cause of the blight in pear trees; but 
the matter still remains in the dark. 

As the last Wester Farmer calls for information on this 
subject, it occurred to us that we would give a few obser- 
vations that we Have made, in relation to this matter, 
which the Farmer may use if it see proper. If what we 
shall say does not explain the cause of the blight, it will, 
in our judgment, throw some light on the best situations 
of pear trees, and the proper kinds of cultivation. 

We are inclined to the opinion, that this blight is a 
kind of vegetable apoplexy or paralysis, caused by an 
over charge of fluids. You will generally see its ravages 
the worst ef wet, growing seasons, under the influence of 
hot, scorching suns. Some of the facts which have led 
to this opinion are the following. All the pear trees which 
we have planted in a rich soil, where they have had a 
rapid growth, have flourished until they have approach- 
ed the bearing state ; about that time they were attacked 
with the blight, and, after lingering a few years they have 
become entirely extinct, to the amount of some fifteen or 
twenty. About twenty-two or three years since, we 
brought a number of pear scions from Fairfield county, 
some grafted and some natural ; we planted them all but 
two on arich soil—white oak flat, but they have all dis- 
appeared as above. With a view to their being more 
certainty for fruit, by having trees at different elevations, 
we planted two of the Jot on a high southern exposure— 
soil thin and hard. They have had a slow growth, but 
are very healthy in appearance, though they have not 
horne much yet. About twenty years since, we procur- 
ed a lot of scions from a natural stock, of good repute in 
Perry county. We put two of them in our front yard, on 
the brow of a hard, shelly bank or point, at an elevation 
of ten or twelve feet from the water course—southern ex- 
posure. They have hada slow growth, but are now some 
twenty-five feet in height—have been bearing for several 
years, and are remarkably health—not the last sign of 
blight as yet. While those from the same maternal stock 
which we planted in rich soil, where they grew as much 
in four years as the others did in ten, have long since been 
entirely annihilated with that fatal disease. 

We have an additional case yet, which, although it in- 
volves another principle, tends to the same result. About 
fifteen years since, we planted in our garden, in as rich a 
situation as nature and manure combined could produce, 
one “Philadelphia Butter Pear,” which we had two or 
three years previous engrafied on a natural stock. This 
tree is of remarkable slow growth, and thus secure from 
nature the same advantage that others do from thin, hard 
soil. {It began to bear as soon as the top was as big as a 
bushel, which, we believe, is some ten or more years 
since; and we do not recollect that it has failed to bear 
more or less every year since. It is now about fifteen 
feet in height, and has on this year what will make some 
two or three barrels of pears, if it meets with no mishap. 
There has never been the least sign of blight, until abouta 
week since we discovered a limb on the top, of about 
twenty inches in length, struck with that disease, which 
we immediately removed, but since have discovered no 
farther progress. An apple tree by its side was at the 
same time considerably affected with the blight, the dead 
limbs being quite numerous on the latter. 

The result of our experience, then, is, that the fifteen 
trees or more, planted on rich soil, have every one disap- 
peared with the blight many years since, with the excep- 
tion of the Butter pear above, which had a slower growth 
on rich Jand than the other had on poor. And the four 
trees we planted on thin, hard soil, consisting of two va- 
rieties of natural fruit, have all lived, and so far done well, 
though their kind perished with the blight, on soil which 
gave them a rapid growth. From these facts, (and from 
the further fact, that all the examinations we have seen 
recorded on the subject, have never been able satisfacto- 
rily to attribute the blight to any species of lice or insect,) 
we are inclined to the opinion, that it is owing to a sur- 
charge of the fluids. We are aware that there are dif_i- 
culties connected with this suggestion, to which we have 
not time to refer ; but we make it for the consideration of 
those who have leisure to attend to the investigation. 

The ill success we had with the pear, owing to the rav- 
ages of the blight, discouraged us from its cultivation, so 
that, for the last sixteen years, we have paid no attention 
to this kind of fruit, relying mostly on the apple, until a 
year or two back, encouraged by the few that have been 





saved from the blight, and the discovery that some soils 
are better adapted to the cultivation of the pear than oth- 
ers, we have recommenced attending to the pear again. 
We have procured several varieties from the nursery of 
Mr. Nicholds, of Belmont county, and have engrafted sev- 
eral kinds ourself. 

We are of opinion that our practical men would do a 
good service to direct their attention to such kinds of the 
pear as are adapted to the climate, and proof against that 
fatal disease, the blight. ‘The pear is, perhaps, the most 
delicious fruit that is cultivated, and he would do a great 
favor to the gratifications of the community who would 
promote the cultivation of this rich luxury. We have no. 
hesitation in saying, that the Philadelphia Butter Pear a- 
bove is the best article of the kind that we have any 
knowledge of. In the first place, the tree seems to be 
free from the blight; in the second place, it is a good bear- 
er, and begins very early to produce fruit; thirdly, it is 
the most delivious of the fruit kind that we ever tasted. It 
is so rich that a man of ordinary appetite cannot eat more 
than two or three when they are in a state of perfection. 
There are many varieties called Butter Pear, but this is 
the Philadelphia Butter Pear, and is‘said to be best pear 
brought into the Philadelphia market. 

C. SpRinceR. 

Meadow Farm, 0., June 13, 1844. 





Move or Aprtying Guano.—Having prepared the 
accompanying directions for using Guano, for the infor- 
mation of Sir Charles Lemon’s tenantry, it has occurred 
to me that their publication may be of service to others : 

1, It should never be applied in contact with seeds, as 
it kills them as soon as they begin to vegetate. 

2. It should be mixed as equally as possible, with about 
four times its bulk of finely pulverized earth, or peat-ash- 
es, (cold.) If sand is used, about twice its bulk will be 
sufficient. 

3. The quantity per acre may vary from two to four 
cwt. according to the nature and quality of the land. Re- 
cent experiments have shown that a quantity which pro- 
ved highly beneficial in poor soil, became deleterious up- 
on land previously rich. 

4. ‘The best time for applying it is shortly after vegeta- 
tion has commenced, and immediately before rain, or dur- 
ing damp warm weather, 

5. The best mode of application is, to divide the quan- 
tity per acre into two or three equal parts, and sow them 
broadcast at intervals of about ten days, or a fortnight. 

6. For small allotments it may be more convenient to 
use it in a liquid state—in which case, mix 4 lbs. of guano 
with 12 gallons of water, and let it stand for 24 hours be- 
fore being used. The same guano will do for.mixing 
again with the same quantity of water, after the first is 
drawn off.—W. B. Booth, in London Gard. Chronicle. 





CuttivaTion or Frowers. 

There are a class of men who would pare down every 
thing to the mere grade of utility—who think it the height 
of wisdom to ask, when one manifests an enthusiasm in 
the culture of flowers, “Of what use are they?” With 
such we have no sympathy. We will not’say, with Mr. 
Colman, in case of such an interrogatory being put to us, 
that “our first impulse is to look under his hat and see the 
length of his ears,” but we are always inclined, in such 
cases, to thank God that our tastes do not correspond with 
theirs. Better—(say these ultra utilitarians)—better de- 
vote our time to the culture of things useful and needed to 
sustain life, than to employ it on things which, like flowers, 
are intended only to look atand please theeye. But why, 
(we would ask whth Mr. Colmau,) “why should not the 
eye be pleased?” What pleasure more pure, more warm- 
ing to the heart, more improving to the mind, more chas- 
tening tothe affections, than those which come through 
the eye? Where shall we read more luminously display- 
ed the perfections of the Creator, than in the starspangled 
heavens above and the flower-spangled earth beneath ?— 

“Each cup a pulpit, and egch leaf a book.” 

Nonsense—sheer nonsense—to tell us it is useless to 
cultivate flowers. They add to the charms of our homes. 
Rendering them more attractive and beautiful, we multiply 
and strengthen the domestic ties which bind us to them. 
We would not advocae the cultivation of flowers to the 
neglect of more necessary objects: attention to the one 
does not involve neglect of the other. Every man engaged 





in the culure of the earth, can find time to embellish his 
premises, who kas the will to do it, and we pity those 


who have not. Rob earth of its-flowers—the wondrous 
mechanism of the Almighty—and we should lose the 
choicest mementos left to remind us that it was onee a para- 
dise.—™M. E. Farmer. 





Tue Granpers.—Messrs. Editors,— While writing, I 
will mention a fact for your Veterinary department. More 
than 30 years since the glanders of the most virulent kind, 
was amongst the horses of the neighborhood in’ which my 
father lived.—Great numbers died off. His horse was 
taken, and under the belief that he also would die, my fa- 
ther commenced an experiment on him with a strong de- 
coction of tobacco juice, given internally. In a short 
time the horse broke. out all over his body in sores. 
These cured up in a month or so, and the horse was 
sound, soon fatted, and was, as long as [ knew him after- 
wars, a sound and healthy animal. This was the only 
horse in all the neighborhood that recovered.—Some far- 
mers in this vicinity, noted for fine sleek horses, give oc- 
casionally Scotch snuff to their horses. J. B. Coo. 
[albany Cult. 





A Userut Prant.—The Hon. Mr. Ellsworth says, the 
sun-flower is perhaps destined to become one of our most 
valuable agricultural products, One hundred pounds of 
the seed afford forty pounds, of oil. The refuse of the 
seed, after expression, furnishes an excellent food for cat- 
tle; from the leaves of the plant, cigars are manufactured 
of singular pectoral qualities ; the stalk affords a superior 
alkali, and the comb of the seeds is a choice dainty for 
swine. 

The Olive, it is also stated by Mr. Ellsworth, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, may be cultivated in the Southern States, 
as far north as the Carolinas. It will yield in this coun-- 
try a faircrop for oil at four years old, and at eight as 
much as it does in Europe at twenty. The tree is of great 
longevity—living to be 1000 to 1200 years old. 





Tue Crops 1n Encranp.—The following paragraph, 
from the London and Shipping Mercantile Gazette of July 
12, gives a very favorable account of the prospects of an 
abundant crop in Great Britain during the present season. 

A wonderful change has taken place in the position of 
affairs in the short space of three weeks, the weather ex- 
perienced during that period having so far improved: the 
appearance of the country, as in a great measure to allay, 
if not wholly to xemoye, the apprehension previously en- 
tertained of a deficient harvest. The outstanding crop of 
wheat is now generally described as very promising. The 
late rains have tended materially to fill the ear, and though 
we still have occasional complaints, we have no hesitation 
in predicting that, with moderately favorable weather for 
harvesting, the yield will be a full average. Under these 
circumstances there is little prospect of purchases recently 
made abroad on British account turning out profitable to 
speculators, and we certainly feel less confidence in pri- 
ces being maintained than we cid a short time ago. 





A New Svussoiw Prow.—We saw, a few days since, 
says the Boston Cultivator, a subsoil plow of novel con- 
struction, and designed and made by Capt. Chandler. It 
is well constructed for strength, for running steady and 
keeping its true position with very little labor of the plow- 
man and for a thorough and deep pulverization of the soil, 
with a moderate draught. Jt will run fifteen inches deep. 
below the wake of another plow. He has subsoiled sev- 
eral acres with this plow, running from twelve to fifteen 
inches deep after a common plow that went six inches 
deep. The soil was clayey, full of small'stones, and now 
and then one of a good size. A team of three horses was 
amply sufficient, and some over an acre was plowed in a 
day, leaving the soil so light that it was difficult. to walk 
on it.—[ Louisville, Journal. 





Improvep Steam Encine.—We have been informed 
of an important engine, worked by steam, Which, as ex- ” 
plained to us, is not only novel, but if teally what it isre- 
presented to be, will, we think, add much to the already 
gteat value of the steam engine. It is called a rotary, and 
has two pistons working in each cylinder, and will entire- 
ly avoid the “dead centre.” This engine is the result of 
the combined labor of two young engtneers, on¢ of whom 
has spent seven and the other years in order to per-. 
fect it. The names of the inventors are. Wiliam H. Pal- 
ver and Henry R. Smith, formerly of Albany, but now.re- 





siding in Troy.—[.2/banian. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The Proprietor of the “American Farmer” establish- 
ment, expecting shortly to be engaged in the publication 
of a daily journal in the city of Baltimore, to which he 
desires to Soothe as much of his time as possible, would 
dispose of this establishment on liberal terms, if an imme- 
diate application be made. The character of the “Farmer” 
is too well known to require comment—it is the oldest 
Agricultural journal published in this country, being now 
in its 26th year. The central situation of Baltimore ren- 
ders it a peculiarly advantageous location for a publica- 
tion of the kind,,and in the hands of a person who had 
a taste for agricultural pursuits, and a necessary talent for 
conducting the business department thereof, it might be 
made to be extensively useful and profitable. 

The services of the gentleinan at present and for several 
years past engaged in the editorial department, could be 
secured, if agreeable to the parties concerne:. 

€$The patrons of the “Farmer” are assued, that in 
case a disposition is not made of it, no interrruption will 
be made in its regular publi¢ation. Address, if by letter, 
post paid, Samu. Sanps, Baltimore, Md. 


ZL F Our exchanges will oblige us by noticing the above. 


WORK FOR AUGUST. 

Before we enter upon the details of the labors of this 
month, we will make.a passing remark upon a fact brought 
to our mind by the last arrival from Europe. By the last 
advices from England we find that the quantity of Cotton 
on hand was upwards of a million of bales, a quantity 
larger than on any former year, and that the market had re- 
ceded a fraction. This large surplus impresses upon our 
mind the truth, which prudence should not permit cultur- 
ists to blink—that its culinre has been carried to excess, 
and hence the question arises,—should they not look a- 
bout them for some other staples with which to employ 
labor and diversify the products of the soil? To us it 
appears to be an obvious duty, as markets when supplied 
to excess with any particular commodity never fail to 
operate to depress prices. We submit this question in all 
courtesy and respect, from a sense of duty, and shall leave 
its consideration to the solution of those whgse interests 
are to be affected by it, and before we close this part of 
our remarks will call the attention of our readers to the 
articie in to-day’s paper upon the cullure of madder, as 
its consideration appears to us to be opportune to the sub- 
ject. With these suggestions we shall proceed to the en- 
umeration of those duties peculiar to the season. 


On THE Farm. 

Sowing of Grass Seed.—Those who may be disposed to 
set a Timothy meadow, should forthwith bestir themselves 
to prepare their grounds for the reception of the seed, for 
although it is too early to sow the seed, it is full time that 
they were breaking up the ground, as unless they intend 
to turn up a grass sward for that purpose, it would be de- 
sirable that all lands to be set in timothy should be plough- 
ed twice, as good tilth is indispensable to good produc- 
tion. In preparing the ground, we would desire to im- 
press these facts upon our reaclers, that a fertile soil is ne- 
cessary to secure a large yield, and that it is vain to 
look for produetive meadows from fields in indifferent 
heart. Those, therefore, who desire to ensure large crops 
of grass, must be sure that the earth to which they may 
commit their seed has the sustenance in it to sustain and 

- encourage its growth. Fertility of soil is peculiarly re- 
quisite for timothy, because, when properly set, it lasts for 
‘8 series of yearsjand but few of us have either the time 
‘of the ‘means of top-dressing after the seed is once in the 


aye and ‘the product must depend apon the food which 
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: ground at the time when it may be sown. 
: impress upon our yeaders that all grounds in- 
¢tenided for meadows should be. ploughed deep and pul- 
‘werised thoroughly, and that, if possible, a few bushels of 





ashes to the acre should be strewn on the surface at the 
time of sowing the seed, to be harrowed, or brushed in 
with it. 

Time of Sowing.—The earlier that timothy is sown af- 
ter the middle of August, the better chance will the young 
plants have to supply themselves with roots to imbed 
themselves in the earth, and defy the deleterious effects of 
the winter’s frosts and the thawings and freezings of early 
spring. 

Quantity of seed per acre —The usual custom is to 
sow a peck of seed to the acre ; but from or experience 
and observation we are led to the opinion that less than 
a peck and a half should not be sown, as every one should 
make allowance for defective seed, and it should be the 
object of all_ to get a thick set of timothy plants upon the 
ground, in order that weeds may be excluded. Many a 
good field of timothy has become overrun with these pests, 
because its owner had sown his seed with too parsimoni- 
ous a hand. Meadows which are naturally wet should 
be drained, as an extess of moisture always encourages 
the growth of coarse grasses which, if they do not des- 
troy the timothy, never fail to greatly depreciate the qual- 
ity of the hay. 

Treatment of Meadows.—Meadows which may have 
been in grass some years, always become more or less 
hide-bound and impervious to the influence of the atmos- 
phere, by becoming deprived of the capacity of attraction, 
and of absorbing food from the atmosphere. ‘To restore 
this capacity all such meadows should be harrowed dur- 
ing the early part of the fall, and top-dressed with either 
lime or ashes, or a mixture of both, as may be most con- 
venient. If, however, neither of these minerals should be 
attainable, a dressing of well rotted manure should be 
given. 

Getting out Grain—We renew our advice to thrash 
out your grain as early as possible, so as to be ready to 
avail yourselves of the use of the market, should one oc- 
cur, for at the present low prices one should always be 
in a condition to take advantage of any favorable turn 
that may arise. 

Upon the subject of the lowness of prices there is a 
very substantial consolation to be derived from the fact, 
that all the supplies which the farmer and planter needs 
from his merchant is correspondingly low. 

Draining and Diiching.—Let us, while upon this head, 
endeavor to convince our readers that all grounds natu- 
rally wet or very retentive of moisture should be either 
ditched or drained. The roots of cultivable plants that 
have to draw their food from a soil in a state of mortar, or 
super-abounding in water, cannot be expected to thrive, no 
matter how good the soil may be, as an excess of mois- 
ture is just as bad and exerts as unfriendly an influence 
upon the growth of plants as drought, and not unfrequent- 
ly gives birth toa growth of coarse grasses and aquatic 
weeds, which drive those that may have been sown from 
their places. This being a month particularly adapted to 
draining, we would claim the attention of our readers 
while we recommend to them the propriety of seizing the 
present occasion to have their wet grounds drained. If 
the job should be undertaken with a willing heart it will 
not prove so heavy a one as it might appear at the first 
blush. If the plough be used to loosen the earth, a few 
men with shovels would get over a Jarge quantity of 
ground in a day, and if the under-drains be laid with pro- 
per materials, and are properly constructed, one operation 
will last three-fourths of a life time. 

Fallowing for Fall Grain.—Let every one go to work 
at once and plough his grounds destined for his crops 
of small grain, and be sure while he may be doing so to 
have it effectually done. The good and effectual prepa- 
ration: of land- exerts almost as wholesome an influence 
‘upon the crops grown upon it as the quality of the land it- 
self. To us it appears plain that the deeper, to a certain 


extent, the soil is ploughed, and the finer its tilth, the bete 
ter will be the chance of the crop yielding in an abundant 
measure. 

Suckering and Sprouting—All work of this kind 
should be performed in this month. 

Turnips.—If you have not already got your turnips in, 
you may still sow to the middle of this month ; but we 
hope that there are but few of you but have them already 
up. 
Buckwheat.—This may either be sown for grain, or for 
ploughing in asa green crop up to the middle of the 
month. 

Sheep.—As this is the mofth when the fly deposits its 
eggs in the nostrils of your sheep, you should provide a 
mixture of Tar and Salt; place it where your sheep can 
have constant access to it. In seeking the salt of the mix- 
ture they will besmear their noses with tar, and thus be se- 
cured against the assaults of the fly. And as an ounce 
of prevention is worth s pound of cure, don’t omit to do 
as we advise. 

Milch Cows and Heifers.—See that these are served 
during thir month, and be sure to employ the services of 
a bull of the improved breeds. 

Weeds.—Diligently search after and destroy all of this 
tribe before they go to seed. 

We shall pass now from the farm to the garden ; for 
although there is not much new work to be done in the 
latter, still there are some things which should be atten- 
ded to; therefore, with your leave we will walk into 

Tue Garpen. 

Strawberries.—New beds should be planted out and 
the old ones cleaned of weeds and have the earth stirred. 

Cabbages.—Weed and hill up all that may not be laid 
by. ‘ 
Radishes, Lettuce and Small Salading—Sow these in 
good rich borders and beds, well prepared and as well 
manured. 

Asparagus beds.—Cut off the tops, clean off the weeds 
and fork in some rotten manure. 

Peas and Beans for family use or pickles may still be 
planted. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Prepare a good loamy bed well, 
and sow it with Brussels Sprouts for spring use. 

Early ¥ orks.—N ow is the time to sow early varieties of 
cabbage for use early next season. Sow a bed, and when 
the time arrives to plant out the plants, we’ll tell you 
also how. 

Pickles and Mangoes.—It is now time to plant your 
canteleupes, musk-melons, beans, &c. for pickles and man- 
goes—a small bed will serve your family, and be sure to 
provide one. 

Fruit Trees.—Examine your fruit trees: remove from 
them all catter-pillar nests, and paint the bodies with a 
mixture of soft soap and flour of Sulphur, made in the 
proportion of 1 gallon of soap to 1 Ib. of the Sulphur. 

We have thus in our familiar way briefly called your 
attention to some of the duties of the month, and having 
done se, will tender you the sincere wish of our heart 

hat prosperity and health may by your lot, and that you 
may enjoy both with that sense of profound gratitude which 
is due from the creature to the Creator. 





Curture or Mapper. 

We select, upon this subject, an article from the Trans- 
actions of the New York State Agricultural Society, and 
commend it to the reader. It is from the pen of ofa prac- 
tical man who practices what he preaches, and therefore 
the more to be relied upon. 





‘We call attention to the communication of Mr. Latrobe, 
on another page, upon a subject of deep interest not only 
to the farmer and planter, but also to the public general. 





ly. 
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To the Editor of the American Farmer— 


Sin: The object of this communication is to make 
known, for the benefit of others,a means of raising water, 
_ whieh I have employed with perfect success under cir- 

cumstances which must be common throughout the state. 

My summer residence is upon a very narrow and gra- 
velly spur of Elkridge near the Thomas viaduct, immedi- 
ately above the Hockley Mill. On oneside is the Pataps- 
co, and on the other a very deep ravine,‘at the bottom of 
which, and one hundred and fifty feet below the site of the 
house, is a small rivulet with a rapid fall, which, in ordi- 
nary seasons, affords a supply, in dry weather, of about six 

llons of water per minute. Before I commenced build- 
ing, | dug a well, which promised to answer my purposes ; 
but after I had completed my improvements, finding that 
jt did not furnish me with quite as much water as I re- 
quired, I attempted to increase the quantity by deepening 
the well, when an unlucky blast opened a seam in the 
rock and J lostall that I had at first obtained. The result 
of going still deeper was so problematical, that I now 
turned my attention to the rivulet just mentioned; and 
seeing, about this time, an advertisement in an English 
paper of the improved Hydraulic ram of Easton and Amos, 
of London, | wrote to the firm describing my situation ; 
and their reply being favorable, I imported one of their ma- 
chines, which ] have had in use since May last. Some 
doubt as to the operation of the Ram incuced me to guard 
against possible failure by conducting a distant spring in 
pipes underground to a point from which I could pump it 
by acommon pump; but the Ram succeeded perfectly, 
when it arrived, and was put up, and it is to this that I now 
wish to call attention. 

The “Belier Hydrauiique” of Montgolfier is described 
in all works upon natural philosophy, and has been 
known, for many years, as one of the most beautiful con- 
trivances in the range of mechanics. But it was regarded, 
generally, as more admirable in theory than in practice, 
until the improvement of Messrs. Easton and Amos gave 
to it an adaptability which has made it of very common 
use in England. If a column or body of water, moving 
rapidly under a head, through a pipe, is suddedly check- 
ed, its tendency is to burst the pipe. This is well known 
in all places where there are water works, from the burst- 
ing of the leaden supply pipes, where these are not strong 
enough, on the sudden shutting of the hydrant cocks. If 
a hole is made in the pipe just above the cock the water 
will escape from it ina very high jet, much higher than the 
head, whenever the cock is shut. It is this principle 
which is brought into action in the hydraulic ram. Ifa 
smaller upright pipe is attached to the hole, just mention- 
ed, in the main pipe, having a valve shutting downwards, 
which will permit the water to pass upwards but not to 
return, each opening and shutting of the cock will force 
up into the smaller pipe a quantity of water, in proportion 
to the head upon the main pipe, until the weight of the 
water in the smaller pipe is greater than can be be moved 
by the momentum of the water in the main pipe when the 
latter is suddenly closed. And the first ram was, in fact, 
as invented by Whitehurst, nothing more than a common 
hydrant pipe with an upright and smaller pipe and valve, 
inserted just above the cock, the opening and shutting of 
the cock, in the ordinary use of the hydrant, operating to 
supply a reservoir on the top of the inventor’s house.— 
Monigolfier’s great improvement, which made the ma- 
chine self-acting, was to substitute an outlet valve, shutting 
upwards, in place of the cock ; which valve was weighted 
s0 as just to open when the water in the main pipe was 
in a state of rest, But the moment the outlet valve was 
opened by the weight upon i:, the water which then rush- 
ed out, acquired a power in addition to its gravity—the 
power of ils momentum—which was sufficient to close the 
outlet valve, when the same effect was produced that was 
produced by the shutting of the cock, and a jet of water 
was thrown upwards into the smaller pipe; which may be 
called the “raising main.” ‘The water in the main pipe 
was thus brought to a state of rest; when the weight on 
the outlet valve was again sufficient to open it—and the 
water rushing out of it created again the momentum neces- 
sary to close it, when a ferther supply was forced into the 
raising main, and so the outlet valve was kept constantly 
opening and shutting, or pulsating, as it is termed, and a 
regular stream was made to pass'up the raising main. An 
ait vessel was attached to this last, to produce auniform flow 
of water, like that used in acommon forcing pump. But 
the weight on the outlet valve was an imperfect contri- 
vance after all; because, if the’ head of water varied, the 
weight required to be varied also, and so longas the weight 


was the only known method of making the ram self-act- 
ing. the machine did not get into very general use, being 
found oftener on the shelves of philosophical cabinets than 
in.farmers’ barn yards. The improvement of Easton and 
Amos does away with the weight and makes the hydraulic 
Ram as nearly perfect as any known machine. It consists 
in placing a small air chamber in the body of the machine, 
the air in which acts as an elastic cushion; against which 
the water in the main pipe rebounds when the outlet valve 
ris closed, and thus relieves the valve from the pressure 
which has closed it, and allows it to open, when the wa- 
ter, escaping at it, again closes it; the rebound again takes 
place, the valve again opens, only to shut again, and the 
machine is thus kept steadily at work until the materials of 
which it is made wear out. A small vacuum valve sup- 
plies to the air chamber last mentioned, as well as to the 
air vessel which makes the flow from the raising main 
uniform, enough air to compensate for that which the wa- 
ter absorbs, besides aiding the opening of the outlet valve 
by the partial vacuum consequent on the rebound. 

] have thus, as clearly as I can without a diagram, de- 
scribed the principle and mode of operation of the hydrau- 
lic ram, which is a means of raising water by the agency 
of two valves, without water wheel or forcing pump—a 
means unequalled for its simplicity, cheapness, and uni- 
versal adaptation to all situations where there is a stream 
of running water. 

With the ram used by me, I have a head of 30 feet-—my 
main or supply pipe is of iron, two inches in diameter, 
and one hundred and fifty feet long,—Jlaid perfectly 
straight, the lower end of which, where it is connected 
with the machine, being of course thirty feet lower than 
the upper end, to which the water is brought by common 
chesnut pipes from the rivulet. The raising main is an 
inch lead pipe three hundred and fifty feet Jong, and the 
elevation overcome, or the vertical height between the 
ram and the basin where the water is discharged, is, as 
already stated, 150 feet. One-sixth of the water passing 
through the supply pipe is forced up the raising main— 
that is, if the rivulet furnishes eighteen gallons of water, 
per minute, | am supplied with three of them at the top of 
the hill. If it furnishes but eighteen pints, which in this 
dry season has been much oftener the case, | get three 
pints. The machine requires no care, no attention and no 
oiling or packing. For the effects produced, it is really, 
to the eye ridiculously small, weighing perhaps 120 or 
130 lbs. It is protected from mischief by a suitable cov- 
ering, and when it is set in motion, which is done by 
pressing open the outlet valve by putting the foot on the 
stem, it goes on working day and night, pulsating with the 
regularity of a time piece until the valve wears out, when 
a new valve must be put in its place, and on it will go again. 
Three outlet valves, | am told and believe, will last for 
about five years, and a new valve may cost five dollars.— 
The wear of the other valves is imperceptible.* 

The quantity thrown up at each pulsation depends up- 
on the play given to the valve, which is regulated by wash- 
ers upon the stem. When the machine is throwing up a 
gallon a minute, it makes 60 pulsations with unvarying 
regularity; and avery simple mechanism would furnish a 
clock at the engine house as accurate as any that depend- 
ed upon pendulum or balance wheel for isochronism. 

So far as ] am aware, the machine at Fairy Knowe is the 
first that has been put up in this country ; and as there 
are hundreds of situations where it must be most desirable 
to have it, | have attempted in this long communication. 
to explain its principles and usefulness. ‘The Ram itself, 
without the pipes, cost, all duty and charges paid, $100. 
|The cost of putting one up must depend of course upon 
the length of the iron and lead pipes leading to and from 
it. T’wo inch iron pipe, laid down, will cost about 45 
perhaps 50 cents a foot—and lead pipe, say 20 cents— 
though this last depends upon the weight of the pipe, 
which again depends in some degree on the height to be 
overcome. The labor of ditching and the cost of an en- 
gine house or shelter for the ram depends upon distance 
and the views of the parties in regard to expense: These 
estimates are very rough: but. should my example induce 
others to follow it, J would recommend them to John El- 





*A much less head of water than thirty feet will answer; 
all purposes, Indeed a ram has been made in England to 
raise one hundred hogsheads of water to a perpendicular 
height of 134 feet in twenty-four hours with a head of; 
only four and a half feet. The scant supply furnished by 


gar, Esq. who has made the machine his particular study, 
and to whose careful and judicious superintendence T am 
indebted for saving in time and money ‘iin putting the nia- 
chine to work. Mr. Elgar’s address is Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery county, Md., and he is prepared to furnish accu- 
rate estimates, to make the necessary survey of the premi- 
ses, and to superintend the work. He has made arrange- 
ments also to have the machine constructed at the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Winans in Baltimore, at mach less than it 
cost me to import mine. "1 

I would omit an act of justice, were I not to mention 
here, that Mr. Winans has made a very admirable im- 
provement which enables the machine to be used whére 
the supply of water is irregular, without the trouble of 
going to itto start it after the head has accumulated, and 
which promises also to make it useful upon the largest 
scale, even to the supply of cities, in place of the water 
wheel and forcing pump. Respectfully, 
: Jno. H. B. Larrose. 
Fairy Knowe, Aug. 2nd, 1844. 





From the Westrrn Farmer and Gardner. 
On THE ManaGEMENT or HerseEs. 

The principle of horse breeding consists in matching 
the horse and mare, in respect to size, substance, blood, 
and a certain conventional symmetry, so as to obtain a 
form in the foal in which may subsist a union of strength 
and ability forlabor, with the powers of activity and speedy 
progression. 

The procreative faculty in the horse remains toa very 
late age, sometimes upwards of thirty years, Four years 
is generally the earliest period in England ; three years is 
common in America. 

The head of the horse should be lean, neither long nor 
short, and set on with somewhat of a curve ; the thrapple 
loose and open, the neck not reversed, (ewe-neck,) but 
rather arched ; the loins wide and substantial, more espe- 
cially the back should not be long; the tai! not drooping, 
but nearly on a level with the spine; the hinder quarters 
well spread, as a support to the Joins, and asa security a- 
gainst the approach to each other of the pasteras in pro- 
gression, whence results cutting them with the hoofs. 
The hinder legs should descend straight laterally from 
the hoofs, as a preventive to the defect styled stickle 
houghed, or hammed; at the same time, the curve from 
the hock should he to the degree that the feet may be 
placed sufficiently forward to prop the Joins, and that the 
horse may not be said to leave his legs behind him. The 
muscles of the thigh and fore arm should be solid and 
fall, though some horses are heavy and overdone by na- 
ture in those parts. The horse, of whatever description, 
should not be leggy, and of the extremes, short legs ate 
preferable. The canon, or leg bone below the knee, 
should not be long, but of good substance, and the pas- 
terns and feet of a size to accord with the size of the 
horse; the hoof dark, feet and frog tough, heel wide and 
open; the fore feet should stand perfectly level, the toe 
pointing forward in a right line, else the hose will knock, 
or “cut on the speed,” however wide his chest ;, in plain 
terms, he will either strike and wound, his, pasterns or his 
legs, immediately below the knees, or both. A full, clear 
azure eye. 

The feed of the horse through the winter should be 
plenty of hay, (clover, timotly or millet,) fodder occasion- 
ally, with a plenty of cut oats, and a moderate feed of 
corn twice a day; and when they suckle, meal; instead of 
corn, with their oats, till grass is plenty’; their corn an 
oats night and morning, without hay.: Ort 

The best food while the mare is ‘with the horse, is 
meal and oats. A colt, before weaning, should \be push- 
ed by feeding its dam high, and also ‘pat in fine pasturage, 
and especially if intended for early training and runving. 

Amare should not be ridden any distance, after being 
with the horse, and a mare not accustomed to use,should 
be rested a few days. iigeuas bag 

Colts that come before the Ist of May, may be weaned 
between the Ist of September and 15th of Oetaber. Those 
foaled late, suck six months; and fall foals, through the 
winter. The operation is not gradual, but sudden, and 
thus performed ; they are enclosed in the. large stable for 
abouta week ; watered, and fed with meal.and cut oats, 
and their mother’s milky and erop grass... They are then 
turned into a corn field, and fed and salted onee or twice 
ha week. md zl " 
be put to their ac- 








my rivulet was the cause of my using so great a fall as 30 
feet. ; 


Both stallion and brood mare may 


customed labur, that of the mare particularly being mod- 


erate. The term of gestation with the mare is:variable ; 
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from eleven months and odd days, to three hundred and 
sixty-three days, which latter may be deemed the utmost. 
She is Supposed to carry her first foal longer than the 
succeeding. The approach of parturition is indicated a 
few days previous, by the swelling of the udder, the ap- 
_ pearance of milk, the swoollen state of the matrix, and the 
_ thrusting out of the tail. She should then be watched 
night and day. In cold, wet, and bad weather, best under 
cover. At the eleventh month the mare should be watch- 
ed, or taken to a place of safety. She should afterwards 
have the best and most succulent pasturage, without 
which the growth of the foal will be nipped in the bud. 

The country chosen should be dry, hilly, and irregu- 
lar; the soil calcareous, with sweet herbage, and good 
water in abundance. Should the mare have foaled suc- 
cessfully abroad, in a well sheltered pasture, her milk ap- 
pearing copious and fluent, and the weather favorable, she 
may be. suffered to remain, requiring nothing more than 
daily inspection and her allowance of corn, if such should 
be bestowed. If her milk should be obstructed or should 
fail, she should be taken to the stable, and enticed to lie 
down on straw. Warmale should be allowed, with mash- 
es of corn and pollard. Jn cases of chill and great weak- 
ness, the cordial ball may be given. But should the case 
be inflammation, from previous high condition and full- 
ness of blood, cordial balls and all stimulants should be 
strictly avoided, and the regimen confined to warm water 
and guel in copious quantities; and a moderate quantity 
of blood may be drawn. Daily walking exercise abroad 
should succeed. . 

Doring the inability of the mare te suck, the foal must 
be sustained on cow’s milk. Foajs should not be wean- 
ed till as Jate in the fall as possible. Castration is best 
performed at two years old. 

Colts are generally broke at two years old; but it is 
well to accustom them to the halter as early as possible. 
The only remedy in the case of shying, is to hold hard 
and sit quiet. To whip a shying horse is utterly useless, 
and indeed makes him worse—unless he is an affected 
shver. 

~The long hairs around the eyes are pulled, and those 
upon the nose and lips cut with scissors, as well as those 
of the ears exactly within their margins. The mane is 
pulled with the fingers. The heels are trimmed close 
with comb and scissors. vs 

The snaffle and curb bridle—the curb not being severe 

isa bridle ; bat a single snaffle is best. 

As a tribute to the horse, to bring him into condition 
and fine hair in the spring—Recipe. Take half a pound 
of saltpetre, half a pound of alum, and half a pound of 

‘alum salt; pulverize and mix them well together, and ev- 
ery eight days give hima table spoonful in his food. His 
coat, 





h and spirits will soon reward his master for his 
E. J. H. 





WHoresome ADvice. 

The reader will be glad that “Lucy” has again resumed 
“her pen, Her advice to farmers’ wives and daughters al- 
“ways comes with a good hearty welcome, being written 
‘with a'pen which is guided both by the head and the 


> 


-woesoo To Farmers’ Daveurers. 
|» it has been some time since | talked to the girls. This 
evening Iwill give them a few lines, letting them know | 
) think ofthem yet. -As usual, | am dwelling on the com- 
mon, every day affairs of life, and feeling more and more 
the of young ‘females. being well acquainted 
- ‘with all the minaotia thereof. Ihe reason for my writing 
as 1 do at present, I will give you. * 
. ‘Aifew days since, 1 heard a gentleman, who wished a 
2 domestic, industrious, and contented wife, speaking of a 
\upretty, interesting girl, praising her modest deportment 
and ing manners ; but at last wound up with, “She 
{ doesnot know howto do any thing useful; she could 
» not'even make her own dresses: she would be of very 
oe Ainsle-mee inthis world of hard work.” . Now, | had near- 
‘dy the same opinion myself; though I would not tell him, 
but 1 thought I wouldell you, and let you 


‘ ehoose. He spoke also of some young 
Rn ) studied mental and moral philosophy, chemis- 
ootry; an inches, and wanted to know what use it 
would pbe. He was certain, from his own observa- 
: not have enotgh of philosophy to govern 
[ 3 and as fo\chemisiry, 

: of % had not given them a knowledge of 


bread-making, which he considered a very important item, 
his mother having been successfal in that line of business, 
and he had been accustomed to the best sort of bread. He 
thought, if their studies were not of some practical utili- 
ty, they might as well be let alone. 

I was really amused, to hear views so much in oppo- 
sition to the prevailing notions of the day; and, to tell 
the truth, thought there was some good common sense 
in them, though | informed him the girls would laugh 
most heartily at such nonsensical stuff, in these days of 
improvement, when many consider it polite and sensible 
to be perfectly ignorant of common affairs. My advice 
was, that he should go away out in the country, and look 
for the daughter of some good farmer, who had tanght 
his family it is honorable to engage in all the useful em- 
ployments in which the greater part of the duty of woman 
consists-one who could sit down happily at home, and 
stody household good, without sighing for the excitement 
of fine dress, fashionable furniture, fashionable visits, and 
all those fashionable things that disturb the peace of 
young liousekeepers, and render home a scene of misery 
and strife, instead of the gathering place of the heart’s best 
affections.—If girls had any idea of what would promote 
their future happiness and interest, more of their, precious 
time would be spent in the acquisition of useful and ne- 
cessary knowledge, rather than frittering it away to gain 
a few (generally useless) accomplishments. _ The first is 
of great importance, in every situation in life; the latter 
are almost always given up, as soon as their possessor 
takes her station at the head of a family. J was led to 
consider what should be the character of a lady who has 
finished her education, or who at least has left school, and 
also of the training necessary to form that character.— 
Nothing preventing, | will tell you my cogitations at 
some future time, although some of you will think I am 
altogether too oldfashioned to be writing in these days 
of light and knowledge. ~ ‘ LUCY. 

[ Tennessee Agriculturist. 





[From the Rochester Democrat.] 
Away to the Woodland. 


BY J. D. REID. 


Away to the woodland, away to the stream, . 
Where the merry stars on its bosom beam! 
How swift from the city’s dull smoke we fly, 
That shadows the glance of this laughing eye! 
My head aching, 
My bones are sore, 
And joy awaking, 
Can wait no more. 
So off to the woodland, away to the stream, 
Where the merry stars on the water beam! 


Oh! who would live always from the breeze, 
That fresh o’er the fountain trips over the trees? 
Where the green grass bends to the merry lamb, 
As it skips and bleats by its woolly dam? 
Whew! snap the fetter! 
Come, poney, go, - 
Where oats are better, 
And parsnips grow! 
Away to the woodland, and down by the stream, 
/ Where the merry stars on the waters beam! 


We will strip the cress from the babbling brook, 
We'll sipple the cream in its stealthy nook! 
And the richest herbs and the purest air, 
Shall soon be our morning anc nightly fare! 
Quicker and fleeter, 
Come, poney, haste, 
Where hay is sweeter 
To poney’s taste! 
Down by the woodland, away by the stream, 
Where the merry stars on its bosom beam! 


I hear the plough o’er the mellow ground, 
And the distant cowbell’s clinking sound : 
And the buzzing wheel, and the echoing stroke 
Of the bushman’s axe on the “brave old oak.” 
On his proud domain 
The rooster crows, . 
As he picks the grain 
Where the ploughboy goes. 
Near a sweet little cottage, down by the stream, 
Where the merry stars on its bosom beam! 


I could not live alway away from the churn, 
Where the oceans of cream to buttermilk turn ; 
Down in the city, its dust and its din, 
Where men are sd‘noisy and milk is so thin: 

“oo oh! fleeter, 

me, poney, go, 
Where binds pe sweeter, 
And pumpkins grow! 

Away by the woodland, and down by the stream, 





Where the merry stars on its bosom beam! 





From the American Agriculturist. 
Mexican SHEPHERD-pDoG. 

Although Mr. Kendall and some other writers have de. 
scribed this wonderful animal as a cross of the Newfound. 
land-dog, such, | think, can not be the fact ; on the con. 
trary, | have no doubt he is a genuine descendant of the 
Alpine Mastiff, or more properly, Spanish shepherd-dog 
introduced by them at the time of the conquest. He jg. 
only to be found in the sheep-raising districts of New 
Mexico. The other Mexican dogs, which number more 
than a thousand to one of these noble animals, are the re 
sults of a cross of everything under the sun having an 
affinity to the canine race, and even of a still nobler clags 
of animals if Mexican stories are to be credited. | is be. 
lieved in Mexico, that the countless mongrels of tha, 
country owe their origin to the assistance of the various 
kinds of wolves, mountain cats, lynxes, and to almost if 
not every four-footed class of carnivorous animals, Be 
this as it may, those who have not seen them can believe 
as much as they like; but the eye-witnesses can assert, 
that there never was a country blessed with a greater and 
more abundant variety of miserable, snarling, cowardly 
packs, than the mongrel dogs of Mexico. That count 
of asurety would be the plague-spot of this beantifg 
world, were it not for the redeeming character of the try. 
ly noble shepherd-dog, endowed as it is with almost hy. 
man intellect. I have often thought, when observing the 
sagacity of this animal, that it very many of the human 
race possessed one half of the powers of inductive reason. 
ing which seems to be the gift of this animal, that it would 
be far better for themselves and for their fellow-creatures, 

The peculiar education of these dogs is one of the most 
important and interesting steps pursued by the shepherd. 
His method is to select from a multitude of pups a few of 
the healthiest and finest-looking, and to put them toa 
sucking ewe, first depriving her of her own lamb. B 
force, as well as from a natural desire she has to be reliey- 
ed of the contents of her udder, she soon learns to look 
upon the litile interlopers with all the affection she would 
manifest for her own natural offepring. For the first few 
days the pups are kept in the hut, the ewe suckling them 
morning and evening only ; but gradually, as she becomes 
accustomed to their sight, she is allowed to run in a small 
enclosure with them, until she becomes so perfectly fa- 
miliar with their appearance as to take the entire charge 
of them. After this they are folded with the whole flock 
for a fortnight or so, they then run about during the day 
with the flock, which after a while becomes so accustom- 
ed to them, as to be atle to distinguish them from other 
dogs—even from the same litter which have not been 
nursed among them. ‘The shepherds usually allow the 
slut to keep one of a litter for her own particular benefit, 
the balance are generally destroyed. 

After the pups are weaned, they never leave the partic- 
ular drove among which they have been reared. Nat 
even the voice of their master can entice them beyond 
sight of the flock ; neither hunger nor thirst can do it. [ 
have been credibly informed of an instance where a single 
dog having charge of a small tlock of sheep was allowed 
to wander with them about the mountains, while the shep- 
herd returned to his village for a few days, having perfect 
confidence in the ability of his dog to look after the flock 
during his absence, but with a strange want of foresight 
as to the provision of the dog for his food. Upon his 
return to the flock, he found it several miles from where 
left, but on the road leading to the village, and the poor 
faithful animal in the agonies of death, dying of starva- 
tion, even in the midst of plenty. . A reciprocal affection 
exists between them which may put to blush many of the 
human family. The poor dog recognised them only as 
brothers and dear-loved friends ; he was ready at all times 
to lay down his life for them; to attack not only wolves 
and mountain-cats, with the confidence of victory, but 
even the bear, when there could be no hope. Of late 
years, when the shepherds of New Mexico have suffered 
so much from Indian marauders, instances have frequently 
occurred where the dog has not hesitated to attack his hu- 
man foes, and although transfixed with arrows, his in- 
domitable courage and faithfulness have been such as to 
compel his assailants to-pin him to the earth with spears, 
and hold him there until dispatched with stones. 

In the above instance the starving dog could have help- 
ed himself to one of his Jitile brother lambs, or could 
have deserted the sheep, and very soon have reached the 
settlements where there was food for him. But faithful 
even unto death, he would neither leave nor molest them, 
but followed the promptings of his instinct to lead into 
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the settlement; their unconsciousness of his wants, and 
slow motions in travelling were too much for his exhaust- 
ing strength. 
Ms chapleonke are very nomadic in character. They 
are constantly moving about, their camp equipage con- 
sisting merely of a kettle and bag of meal; their lodges 
are made in a few minutes, of branches, &c., thrown against 
cross-sticks. They very seldom go out in the day time 
with their flocks, intrusting entirely to their dogs, which 
faithfully return them at night, never permitting any strag- 
ling behind or lost. Sometimes different flocks are 
brought into the same neighborhood owing to scarcity of 
grass, when the wonderful instinets of the shepherd’s dogs 
are most beautifully displayed ; and to my astonishment, 
who have been an eye-witness of such scenes, if two flocks 
approach within a few yards of each other, their respec- 
tive protectors will place themselves in the space between 
them, and as is very naturally the case, if any adventurous 
sheep should endeavor to cross over to visit her neigh- 
bors, her dog protector kindly but firmly leads her back, 
and as it sometimes happens, if many make a rush and 
succeed in joining the other flock, the dogs under whose 
charge they are, go over and bring them all out, but 
strange to say, under such circumstances they are never 
opposed by the other dogs. They approach the strange 
sheep only to prevent their own from leaving the flock, 
though they offer no assistance in expelling the other 


sheep. But they never permit sheep not under canine |, 


protection, nor dogs not in charge of shetp, to approach | 
them. Even the satne dogs which are so freely permitted 
to enter their flocks in search of their own are driven 
away with ignominy if they presume to approach them 
without that laudable object in view. 

Many anecdotes could be related of the wonderful in- 
stinct of these dogs. I very much doubt if there are 
shepherd-dogs in any other part of the. world except 
Spain, equal to those of New Mexico in value. The 
famed Scotch and English dogs sink into insignificance 
by the side of them. ‘Their superiority may be owing to 
the peculiar mode of rearing them, but they are certainly 
very noble animals, naturally of large size, and highly de- 
serving to be introduced into the United States. A pair 
of them will easily kill a wolf, and flocks under their 
care need not fear any common enemy to be found in 
our country. J. H. Eyman. 





Apvice ror SUMMER.—Don’t gormandize. We hate 
a glutton at all times, but especially in summer. It is 
monstrous to see men, when the mercury is up to 90, 
cram a pound of fat meat down their throat. Don’t you 
know that animal food increases the bile? Eat sparingly 
and be sure and masticate well what you eat. Don’t bolt 
your food like an anaconda.—T ake exercise in early morn- 
ing. Ah! what fools we are, to sweat in bed, when the 
cool breezes of the morning invite us forth,and the birds 
and the dew, and the streams are murmuring in their own 
quiet way, pleasant music, which arouses a kindred melo- 
dy in the soul. 

Be good natured. Don’t get into an angry discussion 
on politics or religion. There will be time enough to 
talk the former over when the weather becomes cooler, 
and as for the latter, the less you quarrel abont it the bet- 
ter. Religion is a good’thing, but when yon fight in its 
name you show yourself ignorant of its principles and un- 
swayed by its influence. 

Bathe often—three times a week—every day. The ex- 
pense is as nothing to the benefits derived. If you would 
enjoy health, have a clear head, a sweet stomach, a cheer- 
ful disposition, put your carcases under water every day, 
and when you emerge use the brush vigorously for five 
minutes. There is nothing like the pure, bracing water. 
We never dip beneath its surface without thanking God 
for having placed such a health-promoting element within 
our reach.—-Voah’s Messenger. 


TURNIP SEED, &e. 

Just received from our Seed Gardena 1000 pounds red top and 
white flat TURNIP SEED, raised from picked roots, of the finest 
shape and quality, and the same that has given such general satis- 
faction the last 20 years. 

500 Ibs RUTA BAGA SEED, raised as above 

800 * do do __ imported Jast Spring the best 
varietios of English and French Turnips 

Price of Domestic Seed $1 per pound 

do Importeddo 75cts. do | 

Also—CABBAGE SEEDS of finest imported; Early Sorts, ¥ lat 

Dutch, Drum Head and Sugar Loaf Savoy CABBAGE, German 





Pulverization. a af Decomposition. 


A.G. MOTT, 

Corner Ensor and Forest streets, Baltimore, sole agent for the sale 
of “THE BOSTON CENTRE DRAUGHT PLOUGH,” Prou- 
ty and Mears’ self sharpening patent, with new’ patent gearing. 

By this admirable arrangement, the labors of man and team are 
lessened one-half, ‘while the power and steadiness of draught ob- 
tained are so great that any depth of furrow is broken up, — 
ized, and carried completely uver, with perfect ease oak acility, 
and the precision ot the spade. 

Prices from 7.50 to 13 doliats, with extra point and share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings always on hand. 

7 pete labor, the perfection of good husbandry ” “ 
t 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINES. 
HEMP CUTTERS, 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 
CORN SHELLING and HUSKING MACHINES, &e. 
Made to order and kept for sale by the subscriber, 
Ap. 17. ' OBED HUSSEY. 


LIME—LIME. ~ 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. : 

He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hiids. or at $1 per bbl. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 


ap | 
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MARTENEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other enachine. 
The above tutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoteof Virginia;and he would most respectfull 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine tlis 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeawty compactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. . it 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, arrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for saleatthe 
lowest prices. ave 
Agricultura] Implements ofany peculiar modelmade to order as 
the shorest notice. 
Castingsfor alJkindsofploughs,constantlyon hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants who 
Pear Hl trem a hi i achinesat thisestablish 
Mr. shisreaping m ° 
onak: Pate ping. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front &Ploughmansts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No 
20 Prattstreet. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


FOR SALE, THAT VALUABLE FARM & MILLS, 

Known as the Mansion Farm or Owings’ Lower Mills, situate 
114 miles from the city, on the Reisterstown turnpike, upon which 
it binds for halfa mile, having the Westminster branch of the Sus- 
quehanna rail road within 200 yards of the dwelling. This Farm 
cuntains about 416 acres, 80 acres of which are in wood, the great- 
er portion of the residue in a high state of cultivation, having had 
near 10,000 bushels lime put on it the last few years—the growing 
crop of wheat, rye, oats, &c. &c. looking remarkably well, the mea- 
dow comprising about 100 acres is prime land, which has recently 
been reset. ' 
The improvements consist of a large and well built brick Man- 
sion House, 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, exclusive of the back and 
side additions. A substantial large brick Barn, having stalled sta- 
bling underneath for 25 head of cattle, wagon and carriage houses, 
dairies, smokehouse, blacksmith’s shop, corn houses, &c. &c. 
A good brick GRIST MILL, with a comfortable stone Dwelling 
for the miller; the mill is in good order, and can grind 40 bbls. of 





‘flour per day, which quantity could be increased with a trifling ex- 


nse. | 
i excellent SAW MILL has recently been double geared and 
capable of cutting 2000 feet per day; these mills have a good run 
of country custom, with an abundance of water at all seasons of the 
year, the fall of water being about 30 fcet. Additional works 
might be erected at other sites on the premises. 

his farm could conveniently be divided, having on the upper 
portion of it, in addition to the above improvements, a frame dwel- 
ling and log cottage, with a good barn and stabling. The whole 
property is in superior order and repair. The proprietor residing’ 
out of the state, is disposed to sell it for less than its value, on ac- 
commodating terms. Any person desirous of viewing the premises 
can do so by applying to the manager on the premises. For terins 





Sprouts, yellow and other Radish Seed fur late sowing, Half Long, | of sale apd further particulars apply to 


Long Green and Cluster Cucumber Seed, Endive, Lettuce, &c. &e. 
ROBT. SiNCLAIR Jr. & CO. 62 Light st. 
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REYNOLDS & SMITH, 


je 26 No. 40 N. Howard st. 























BALTIMORE MARKET, Aug. 6. Tobacco has 
Beef, Balt. mess, 83a Butter, Glades, No. 1, 13a|been in better 
Do. do. No.1, 6ja7 Do. do. Tall i 
Do. prime, ‘Do. do. 3,.5a7 |week, & sales 
Pork, mess 10 Do. Western 2, 6a |to a consider- 
Do. No. 1 94a93 Do. do. 3, 5a6 jable extent of 
Do. prime 8 Lard, Balt.‘kegs, 1, 64a7/Ohio and Md. 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. ~ 2, nonejhave» been 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 64a7 | Do Western, 1, - a6? Md. 
Do. middlings, “‘ 5a54 | Do. 0, _.2, dads as 
Do. shoulders, * 4a44 ./ Do. jo. bls 1, 626! viz. in- 
Do. asst’d, West.-44 Cheese, casks, 6). i +e 
Do hams, 5a7 Do. boxes, pee : id. 
Do. middlings, a5 Do. extra, _ 1Ba18 ‘ood ro] 
Do. shoulders,  33a4 , 6a'7.50; 
OOTTON— ; nd fine 8a14. 
_ Virginia, 9a10 ) Tennessee, 1b. io tobacco 
Upland, 9 Alabama, 11al2 ‘of com. quali- 
Louisiana, 113 Florida, 10a]2 ty hasbeen ta- 
North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi ken more free 
LUMBER— ‘ly. We quote 
Georgia Flooring 12a15/Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 Ohio viz.com. 
S. Carolina do = 10a12\Joists& Sc’ling, Y.P. 7a10 to mid. 3a4.50 
White Pine, pann’]25a27/Shingles, W.P.  —_ 2a9 good 5a6, fine 
mon, 20a22)Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 red and wra 
Select Cullings, 14a16)Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75 pery 6.50a10; 
mmon do ~ 8a10/Laths, split, 50a 1.00 fine yellow 7. 
MOLASSES— 50a10, and ex 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 3la wrappery lla 
Porto Rico, 293a30 |Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 13. e note 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 sales of 150 
SOAP— hhds’ Mason 


Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a4} co.'Ky. tobac- 
brown & yell’w 44a53] co at $3.25a5. 


TOBACCO— 62, qual. com. 
Common 2a 34 Yellow, 8 al9 tofair. The 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 inspections of 
Ground leaf, 6 a7 | Virginia, 4 a9 the week are 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, 665 hds Md. ; 
wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a 745 hhds Ohio 

for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 al] and 14 Ky.— 

‘Yellow and red, 7210 ’ Cuba, 15 a38 total 1424 hds. 

PLASTER PARIS— Cattle—The 


Cargo, pr ton cash 2.75a {Ground per bbl. 1.12a offerings at the 


SUGARS— scales amoun- 
Hav. wh.100lbs 9a10.50\St. Croix, 1001bs:7.00a8.00'ted to800 head 
Do. brown a7.5()\ Brazil, white, a 200. of which 
Porto Rico, 6.70a7.50/Do. brown, jwere driven 
New Orleans, 64a63|/Lump, Ib. c. orth and480 

FLOUR—We quote Id, The pri- 

a “co How. st., from stores, bl. $3.87a4.12 ces paid ran- 

. City Mills, 4.12 ged from 1.25 

Do. Susquehanna, 4a to 2per 100 Ib 
Rye, first 2.878. jon the hoof, 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.62 equal to 2.500 
Do,, per hhd. 11.75 3.75-net. The 
GRAIN— :  lprices show a 


Wheat, raed 4 bu 90a95)Peas, black eye, - 50a55 decline since 
“ best Pa 85a (Clover seed,store er last week. 








‘Cord. topri. Md 75a85 |Timothy do 50: Grain-—A 
Corn, white, 40042 Flaxseed st. 1.35 fair supply of 
“ yellow Md. 44a45 \Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 jwheat ben 
Rye, Md. 50252 |Ship Stuf bus. . 20a. [in-market and 
Oats, Md. 23a [Brown Stoff, »°' 15a) thedema’d'for 
Beans, 100 - |Shorts,bushel, © 10a it having im- 
FEATHERS—perlb. 29a \proved a little 
COFFEE— prices may be 
Havana, 728 | Java, Ibe /10 al2 \considered- a 
P.Ricos Laguay. 6a 8 |. Rio, + 6ga7;.. ‘cent or. two 
St. Domingo, 53a 6 | Triage, Bua 4} better. | We 
CANDLES— {quote good to 
Mould,common, 9a10 rm, 32a33 prime reds at 
Do. choice brands,10} ax, 60a65 Bosse, ord.to 
Dipped, Sa 9 75a 





80c, 
sales—several parcels white wheats were sold at 90a95c for supe- 
rior, and 85a90 for good to prime. ; 


AYRSHIRE BULLS. 

Several young Bulls for sale, of this valuable dairy stock ; they 
are from stock selected with great care in Scotland, for a gentle- 
man ofthis vicinity. One of the bulls is one year old~bis appear- 
ancc is impaired by an injury received in his hip from another bull 
but not of a nature to prevent his being fit for service. Price $50, 
pe we this city. One — - — ne another L 
mon , dams very superior mi : the 
gives when fresh between 7 and 8 gallons a day. foc 

Likewise a 15-16 Durham bull Calf, 4 months old, sired by the 
celebrated bull ‘‘Washington Irving,” a fine, handsome calf. Ei-« 
on of the-calves can be had for $20. Call on 8. Sands, at this of 
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BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the aunual meeting of the Society held at Govanstown, on 
oe a day of October, 1843, the following resolution was a- 

opted : i 

‘‘Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- 
ties auxiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty dollars tothe 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as regards 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Saneenion Cale 
mittee, such an arrangement shall appear to, be expedient.” 
:. The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. 
23d, 1843, having fully concurred in the abovetesolution, do cor- 
dially invite the farmers of the counties-of the state to form auxili- 
ary societies, and become competitors for ey offered by this 








society. JOHN H. Bu FULTON. Ree. Sec. 


POUDRETTE. at 
A supply now on hand for sale at the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. a 





or 








. 








._ GUANO—Farmers, Now’s your time. 
The subscriber has received 80 sacks of GUANO, which he will 
sell at a huhdied if immediately applied for. 
- ™ x D. B. DICKINSON, 
Corner of Bond and Lombard sts. or, 
LEWIS GROSS, Jr. 


july 24 No. 85 Smith's wharf. 









AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
sfactured by Robt. Sinclair Jr. & 
Co, No. 60 Light street, viz: 
Corn Mills, price $40; most approved) 






8 to 12 


Sinclair & Co.'s Corn and _Subsoi! Ploughs, 8 to 12 
Cob Crushers, 30\Other kinds, embrac’g about 
25 sorts, and suited to ev- 


Baldwin’s do. 65 
Goldeborough’s Corn Shell- | ery variety of soil, 2.50 to 13 
ing & Shucking Machine, 35,Corn & Tobacco Cultivat. 5 to 6 
Hand do. assorted, 15 to 17|Harrows, 6 to 16 
Vegetable Cut'ers, 20/Grain Cradles & Scythes, 4 to 5 

Threshing Mechines, 40 to 60,Plough and Machine Cast- 

Horse Powers, 75 to 100) ings, per lb. 4 to 5 

Cylindrical Straw Catt. 28 to 45 Fanning Mills, 25 to 30 

Do. ‘extra large, 75, Horse Hay Rakes, ll 

Common Straw Cutters, 5 to 12;Grindstones, on friction rol- 

Botte & Green's do. 25 to 30) Jers, 

Pierce's and Dolphin self- Lime Spreaders, 30 
sharpening Plows,(new & 
Ploughe and Machinery REPAIRED on reasonable terms. Also 

GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS—of every sort. 
GARDEN AND FARMING SEEDS ” ‘4 
GARDEN AND FARMING BOOKS “* a 
&9*The agricultural community will find it their interest to ex- 
amine our stock of Implements, Seeds, &c. We promise purchas- 
ers eae and lowest market prices. R.S. Jr. & Co. 
july 





SOMETHING NEW. 





WHITMAN’S THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POW- 
ER DEPOT; No. 2,Butaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subecriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 

machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1544, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est labor ss machine; and of the most value to the farmer of a- 


@ Sy machine ever invented in this country. 


NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the straw ina rapid and perfect manner, and 


» Improved CY ER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers that can be produced. 
» Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail-way principle, for one 
or two horses. » machines are durable, double the 
power of the’common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
foom.) All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
enced workmen, and warranted. | will furnish a man to go out 
with them and set them ~ in any part of this State, if desired. 
’. As thie fs'no humbug, al) who feel an interest in agriculture are 

invited'to call and examine for themselves. 

Worders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city. will meet 
ber ig attention. EZRA WHITMAN. Jr. 


wait: dota PORE. FANS, PLOUGHS, &c. 
would inform the AGRICGLTURAL, COM- 
} that.-he hae-on hand and for sale, various kinds of Farm- 
which is his. very superior Wheat Fan, 
Jast fall, received the first certificate of excellence awarded 
Balt. Co.Agricultural Society. Also the inimitable Prouty 
Centre-draught, and the 





“ol 


eg og and the far-famed Wiley’s Patent 
or York Piougha, ahd left hand. The many advantages 
possessed by these are invaluable to the agriculturist, and 
should be tried to ly appreciated. . ¢#-Castings for the a- 


po being of Northe facture, 
the most ble.extant £9 i 4A. G. MOTT, ed 


Sy 8) 44° )02 iy comer Epsor and Forest sis. Old Town, Balt. 


‘THRASHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS. 


Two of COPE’S Endless chain Horse Powers and Thrashing ma- 


ee ce low if application be made 
to 8 ty eo een et > JAMES HUEY & CO. 
ye oh he honed «No. 7 Bowly‘s wharf, Baltimore. 


“ SACRARE CHANCE. 


‘Te 















and their 
» Watchman & Bratt, (the makers) as 
4 + perf vata s are very substantial and 
art. tisk. Thisis the best 
‘lantation use, | } ha, ent applica- 
Q Gio Wi iy olode JR. '& CO 


' No. 62 Light st. 








AMERICAN FARMER 


POUDRETTE 
Of the very best qnality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 
D. K, MINOh, Agent. 
A supply now on hand from the -N. York establishment, by 
the single barrel, or larger quantity. For sale by 
SAML. SANDS, 
je 19 office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! . 
The wellselected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bowxy’s wuaar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WHLEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH ofthe N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. Farmers an Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with vonfidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with pronptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 





g|SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 


ance ofthesame. Agents for the above implenients, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe-22 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boil=rs, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c., to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of liot water 
‘in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances 8 saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


GRAIN CRADLES! GRAIN CRADLES! 

We mean what we say when we assert that A. G. MOTT, cor- 
ner of Ensor and Forest sts. Old Town, near the Bel-air market, is 
now making up, and has for sale, the very best and cheapest artj- 
cle of the kindin the Baltimore market, and no mistake. Try 
them. je 19 











GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Class House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 

Jan. 3. i WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent, 








HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being suFERIOR anTicLEs. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and efficiency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
ere. not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinsic value, thesubscriber refers to the following certifi- 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of firming that of machinery, and is every 
way competent to pass a correct judgment. 

EORGE PAGE, Machinist, 

West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Osders and letters of inquiry, post pai, will be promety, —— 
to. eb 1 





I hereby certify that I was one of the committed on Agricultur 
al Implements and Machinery at the Jast fair of the Baltimore Co 
Agricultural Society—that | attended the first day of examivation 
but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, to 
give Mr, Geores Pack the first premium on his CORN and COB 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
very superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability to 
any others on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cod Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that I was 
both mortified and pach y to find by the award ofmy co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions after I left, and it had been a- 
greed npon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination efter | bad Jeft without consulting me is alike a matter of 
surprize and mortification. Asner Lintuicoum, Jr. 


_ 
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JAMES MURRAY’S aviaeee 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premj 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Pair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 15th, 19th and 20th, 1843 eal 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further indue 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each noe 

chine without extra charge. Prices gob. 30, 35, 40, 45, 
PY ais smal] MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, sach as will bear in. 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
a ratag small rea by wee a ‘ou &e. &e. 

so,a second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power 
works for two Saw Mills. sffteg SE oe 
Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, andalj 
=i planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

&FOrders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; § 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, ; 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if | 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, I will give them my machine gratice. 

Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore, 


MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
BEET SEED, 
Just received and for sale by 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. 
_ Ap 22 tat Seedsmen, No. 60 | Light st.2 
CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
, PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to this supe- 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good work 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufaeturess living 
out of this state on reasonable terms. may | 


NEW PATENT CORN MILL,—CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented and constructed a Corn 
Mil] and Crusher, to be worked by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. Either of the above machines may be seen in operation 
at our warehouse, No. 60, Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

Pricgs—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed: If 
farmers who-are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent... To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 














For a garden up to 20 acres : 6 
“ 100 acres arable land, ; 1 
“ 200 “ “ 15 
“ 300 “ec “ 18 
“cc 400 “ “cc 20 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 


@#Purchasers of a sma!ler right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston’s Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot. 
mh 13 if in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





&#*Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 

The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sell for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order. Also, Repairs ofall kinds of 
agriculturs! implements. These machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 

fe 14 WM. MURRAY. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
meors at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy seli-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of ~~ innginspent t 

lso--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior "article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only ;Wy- 
man’s No. O. self-sharpesers, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical stsaw cutters of various sizes, a su- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dles; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh py Bachelder‘s 
and ‘s patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of their 
implements made of the best materials and iu the best manner. All 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may 1 
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